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SIDELIGHTS ON THE NEWSBOY QUESTION 


HE newsboy seems to be receiving a fair 
share of newspaper comment -ecently. 
We include in this issue a few items 
reported from various parts of the 
country. While not exactly present- 
ing the pros and cons of street trading for children 
they offer the disinterested observer a 
section of the 
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Newark, New Jersey 
Newark put into effect in February its new street- 
trades ordinance. This ordinance has one good feature 
—it raises the minimum age for newsboys and other 
street traders from 10 to 12 years, and provides that 
all boys so engaged must have permits from the Board 
of Education. But the hours for work permitted to boys 





type of thought 
and of activity 


i i To the Editor of the NEWS: 
against which the 0 the Editor of the 


Sir—I had occasion to ask the assistance of 


child labor group 
has to contend— 
why it does con- 
tend, and how it 
contends. 


the Children’s Aid Society of the Oranges re- 
cently in investigating a newsboy’s case. 

This child, about eight years old, very under- 
nourished and anemic in appearance, stood in 
front of a restaurant in Kast Orange every night 
from 5 until sometimes after 8 o’clock. He was 
also there Saturday afternoons. In addition to 
being extremely ill looking, he appeared to be 


afflicted with St. Vitus dance. 
Through the society we learned that his 


New England people lived in a nice home and in an effort to 
es pay for it, although there were larger children 
Association of in the family, this sickly looking youngster was 
° 4 ; 2 sell papers in all kinds of weather. 

n compelled to sell papers ina 
Circulatio After the investigation was made the boy appar- 
Managers ently was allowed to stop the paper business, as 


I have seen him but once since my complaint. 


By what strange BESSIE M. BALDWIN. 


mental twist does 


East Orange, January 31. 








TWO POINTS OF VIEW 


between 12 and 16 
are cruelly long, 
and this is the 
more to be con- 
demned, coming 
as it does, close 
upon the publica- 
tion of the U. S. 


To the Editor of the NEWS: 

Sir—Through some unfortunate circum- 
stances our honorable, noble city commissioners 
have passed an ordinance that no boy shall be 
permitted to sell papers in the City of Newark 
unless he is over twelve years of age, and has a 
permit from the Board of Education. 

In my opinion this is a nonsensical, illogical, 
hardship-rendering ordinance. I began my life 
selling papers and blacking boots when I was 
about eight years of age, and worked the one- 





| 


horse cars on the Twenty-third street line in 
New York City. 

The experience gained at that time has been 
an asset to me all through life, and I think my 
present position enables me to speak with 
authority when any one or any political party 
passes laws or ordinances interfering with the 
inalienable right of its citizens or subjects for 
self-education, or earning money to help sup- 
port themselves. It is a worthless ordinance 
and should be abolished. 


DR. F. W. COLLINS. 


Children’s Bureau 
study of the em- 
ployment of school 
children in street 
and other trades 
in Newark and 
Paterson. Children 


Newark, January 25. may begin work at 








it become possible 
for a group of grown-up men in annual convention 
assembled, to give their solemn stamp of approval to 
the use of dolls as bait to catch smal! girls and set 
them to work. To the New England Association of 
Circulation Managers dolls are no longer to be re- 
garded lightly as nursery toys. No, dolls are ‘good 
circulation builders.” “It was found that the parents 
cooperated with girls in helping to win this prize. 
Before Christmas is the only time to use this medium, ” 
it was agreed. 

Not that the New England newspaper men wish to 
employ only girls of the doll-playing age; they can also 
use boys, provided they are young enough. “That the 
most efficient age for newsboys is between 12 and 14 
years was the unanimous opinion of the members. 
Twelve was agreed as the best age for street boys. 
High school boys are of little use as builders, although 
they are often used effectively as team captains.’ 


5:30 a.m., and 
may work after school until 8 p.m. (children of 15 may 
work until 9 p.m.). On days when school is not in 
session they may work legally straight through from 
5:30 until 8 or 9 o'clock, a total of 141% or 151% hours. 
New Jersey limits the working hours of children under 
16 in full-time employment to 8 hours a day, 48 hours 
a week, and 6 days a week. But by this new ordinance, 
Newark school children of 12 years may work at selling 
newspapers for 7 hours a day, or even more, on school 
days in addition to attending school for 5 hours a day; 
and for 1414 hours on Saturday and Sunday—a total 
of 64 working hours a week in addition to a full school 
program. 

This ordinance has occasioned considerable local 
controversy between those who think it countenances 
low standards and those who deem it unwarranted 
interference with children’s rights. 

(Continued on page 5) 
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THE NEW JERSEY CAMPAIGN 


T will be recalled that the bill to control the em- 

ployment of migratory children in New Jersey 

sponsored last year by the National Child Labor 
Committee and other organizations was defeated by 
the Senate. 

Mrs. Isabelle M. Summers, Director of the Bureau 
of Women and Children of the New Jersey State De- 
partment of Labor, has requested the appointment of 
a Legislative Commission to make a study of the 
entire question of migratory work which will report 
to the 1931 legislature. A bill authorizing such a Com- 
mission has been introduced. 

In view of the study contemplated by this Commis- 
sion and also in view of the Interstate Committee to 
draft uniform legislation on migratory work for Dela- 
ware, Maryland, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania, men- 
tioned elsewhere in this issue, it is improbable that 
legislation will be introduced this year. 

While thoroughly in accord with the purposes of 
the proposed study and legislative conference, the 
National Child Labor Committee believes that any 
legislation which is effective will include the principles 
of last year's bill, namely, prohibition of the employ- 
ment of children, resident or non-resident, during 
school hours. It will continue to carry on this year an 
educational campaign in New Jersey upon the issue 
that a state should not permit migratory children 
from another state to be employed at the very time 
its own children are required to attend school. 

A special leaflet on the subject has been prepared 
and will be sent to anyone upon request. 


INTERSTATE MIGRATORY 
CONFERENCE 


A two-day Conference on the work and education 
of migratory children was recently held in Baltimore, 
Maryland, under the auspices of the Maryland League 


of Women Voters. The Conference was attended by 
representatives from four states—Delaware, Mary- 
land, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania—including offi- 
cials from the Departments of Health, Education, 
and Labor, and also individuals from unofficial organi- 
zations. 

The problem was considered both as a problem 
of child labor and child welfare and as a problem of 
school attendance. It is not only the employment of 
young children over long hours that is considered dan- 
gerous, but the unsanitary and crowded conditions 
under which they live and work and the almost inevi- 
table interference of this work with the child's atten- 
dance at school. 

At its closing session the Conference authorized the 
appointment of a joint legislative committee composed 
of four representatives from each of the four states— 
representing the state department of labor, the state 
department of education, the social, civic, and welfare 
organizations, and the employers interested in the 
question. 

This committee was instructed by the Conference 
to draft uniform legislation dealing with migratory 
child labor and migratory children including specific 
recommendations that canneries be brought under the 
operation of the child labor laws of the states in ques- 
tion and that consideration be given to the possibility 
of providing school attendance during those periods 
of the school year which coincide with the picking and 
canning seasons. This committee is to report within a 
year and an effort will be made to introduce bills in 
any of these states whose Legislatures convene in 1931. 


LONG ISLAND CONFERENCE 


In cooperation with the State Education Depart- 
ment a regional child labor conference will be held on 
l‘'riday, March 14, at the Garden City Hotel, Garden 
City, Long Island, under the auspices of the New York 
Child Labor Committee. There will be a morning and 
an afternoon session and a luncheon meeting. Among 
the speakers will be: Miss Elizabeth Farrell, Director 
of Ungraded Classes, Department of Education, New 
York City; Dr. S. Josephine Baker, New York City; 
Mrs. George Brower, Nassau County Red Cross; Mr. 
Charles L. Mosher, Director Attendance Division, 
State Education Department; Mr. James L. Gernon, 
Director, Bureau of Inspection, State Department of 
Labor; and Dr. Lewis A. Wilson, Assistant Commis- 
sioner for Vocational and Extension Education, State 
Education Department. 

The main purpose of the conference is to afford 
opportunity for a frank discussion of compulsory at- 
tendance and child labor problems found in rural 
sections. 

Copies of the program and further particulars may be 
obtained by addressing the New York Child Labor Com- 
mittee, 105 Last Twenty-Second Street, New York. 
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SOUTH CAROLINA BEARS WITNESS 


There are two hundred thirty-two (232) Textile 
Factories in South Carolina, and only two (2) Field 
Inspectors... A liberal consideration of the facts 
would indicate that the Textile Factories and condi- 
tions thereat could not be inspected and investigated 
more frequently than three times a year under the 
present force. The Textile Corporation can, with some 
degree of certainty, calculate almost the exact day on 
which the Inspector will arrive at its plant. The Laws 
can be observed on the day when the Inspector is 
present, and for four months thereafter, the Laws can 
be disregarded without being detected under the pres- 
ent system.” 

In spite of these handicaps the two field inspectors 
did during the three-year period 1926, 1927, and 1928 
find and report a number of violations of the state 
labor laws. They reported 54 violations of the law 
restricting the maximum number of working hours in 
textile mills to 10 hours a day and 55 hours a week 
(these hours apply to all operatives, whether children 
or adults) ; 24 violations of the child labor law, involv- 
ing 39 children, most of whom were working without 
permits; and a smaller number of cases where the 
sanitary regulations were not up to legal standards. 

Although the law requires immediate prosecution 
of all infringements, “‘in practically every instance the 
Commissioner assumed absolute control over the re- 
ported instances of the violations . . . and almost in- 
variably excused same, even though many of the 
reported violations were second offenses, third offenses, 
and even as high as fifth offenses . . . . Only five prose- 
cutions were instituted for the violations of the Labor 
Laws of the State.’ These five prosecutions were all 
cases of overtime, and resulted in the imposition of 
fines totalling the aggregate sum of $135. No infringe- 
ments of the child labor law were prosecuted. 

After investigating the strike areas, “the Committee 
is of the unanimous conclusion that at the Textile 
Industrial Communities where the spirit as well as the 
letter of the Industrial Laws is being observed and 
obeyed, no strife or strikes have occurred. At most of 
the Factories where strikes have occurred there have 
been flagrant violations of the Labor Laws that have 
not been brought to any Court for redress, in fact, 
have not been brought any further than to the atten- 
ion of the Commissioner . .. At mills where the Labor 
Laws are being properly observed the living conditions 
of the employees are decidedly better. 

The Commissioner is quite indifferent to the indus- 
trial situation in the State and frankly admitted that 
he knows nothing of the methods adopted in the ad- 
joining states wherein the Department of Agriculture 
is separated from the Department of Labor. The Com- 
missioner frankly admitted that about all he knew of 
mill people was what little he learned when he was 





Farm Demonstrator in Lexington County, and some- 
times he would talk with them in reference to working 
little patches and gardens after their regular work 
hours. The Commissioner took no interest in the strike 
situations which recently occurred and which are now 
in effect, other than going to Greenville and spending 
a few hours in the vicinity of one of the mills whereat 
a strike existed, and visiting several other strike areas 
that same day. He testified that he had no recommen- 
dations whatsoever to make in reference to the labor 
situation. ... 

‘In conclusion, the Committee finds that the Ad- 
ministration of the office of the Commissioner of 
Agriculture, Commerce and Industry is in a state of 
inertia and lethargy, especially at a time in the devel- 
opment of the Natural Resources and _ industrial 
growth of South Carolina when such a department as 
that of Agriculture, Commerce and Industry should 
be most active and wakeful in its functions. However, 
the Committee finds that the Commissioner has been 
active and quite wakeful in one respect, that is, that 
he has been always ready to suppress and excuse prac- 
tically every violation of the labor laws. .. .”’ 

These charges represent neither the unsubstantiated 
maunderings of the sentimental, the jealous gibes of 
the northern manufacturer, or the professional talk of 
the labor organizer. They are quoted in all their stilted 
phraseology from a report presented to the South 
Carolina Legislature of 1930 by a committee of its own 
members appointed at the preceding session and 
called “Committee on Chain Stores’! This committee 
had access to official records and had and used the 
power to summon witnesses, including the field in- 
spectors and the Labor Commissioner himself. Its 
findings are open to no possibility of unreliability, 
exaggeration, or bad faith. 

It would be difficult to imagine a more emphatic 
and downright condemnation of the lax administration 
of the child labor law and other labor laws which 
exists in South Carolina—and also, it is probable, in 
other southern states which have not yet faced the 
situation so frankly. 

As a result of this report, two bills have already 
been introduced in the South Carolina Legislature. 
One would limit hours of work in textile mills to 9 a 
day and 48 a week, and prohibit night work for 
women. The other calis for further investigation of 
labor conditions in the state. 


Old Lady: “Little boy, Ill give you a penny if 
you ll go on an errand.” 

Son of College Professor: “I’m sorry, madam, but do 
you realize that every hour lost from study costs me 
fourteen dollars and thirty-seven cents?” 
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ILLINOIS FINDS ILLEGAL EMPLOYMENT HAZARDOUS 


Injuries for which compensation was awarded oc- 
curred to 117 children under 16 years in Illinois be- 
tween July, 1928, and July, 1929.1 Two out of three 
of these accidents happened to children employed in 
violation of the child labor laws, thus entitling them 
to extra compensation. Unless one draws the extrava- 
gant inference that twice as many children are em- 
ployed illegally as legally in Illinois, the necessary 
conclusion is that a highly disproportionate number 
of accidents befall children in illegal 
employment. 

Impossible to examine the table of 
additional compensation cases without 
seeing a procession of 77 maimed chil- 
dren across the page—42 of them with 
bandaged hands. Seventeen of the 
hands are permanently injured—rash, 
eager, inexperienced hands, trying to 
do work for which they are not fit, and 
failing. 

Three of the children were under 14; all of these 
caught their fingers in machinery. The youngest of all 
was a 10-year-old boy working as a sweeper in a 
clothing factory, who caught his finger in a machine 
while trying to dislodge a rag, and was totally disabled 
for nearly four months. Twelve of the 19 children of 
14 years hurt their fingers or hands. Three of these 
youngsters came to grief with power-driven meat- 
grinding machines in meat markets. It was one of 
these who received the largest award—nearly $2000, 
including the extra compensation; but he is minus a 
left hand for life. 

Three of the 14-year-old children were working in 
bowling alleys, a prohibited occupation, during pro- 
hibited hours (after 7 p.m.). 

In 28 cases the children were operating or cleaning 
power machinery, an occupation forbidden in Illinois 
for children under 16. And an equal number of children 
(in a number of instances the same children) were 
working longer than the legal 8-hour day, or after 
7 p.m.—in one case, a milk-wagon helper, before 7 a.m. 
Elevators and elevator shafts accounted for 6 acci- 
dents. It appears therefore that the restrictions against 
dangerous employ.nent are richly justified. 

Nineteen messenger boys, truck helpers, etc., were 
injured, 9 of them by trucks, buses or street cars. In 
a number of cases their employment was illegal only 
because they had no work permits. Perhaps there may 
be a suggestion here for an addition to the list of dan- 
gerous occupations. 

The employment of girls seems to be better safe- 
guarded than that of boys—or are the girls themselves 
more careful?—as only 12 of them were injured. 





1 The Labor Bulletin, December, 1929. Published by the Illinois Department 
of Labor, Chicago. 


One disturbing feature of the report is the statement 
that “during 1928-1929 accidents occurring in illegal 
employment increased 24.2 per cent over the previous 
year, those occurring in legal employment increased 
31.0 per cent and the total number of accidents to 
children under 16 years of age increased 26.4 per cent.” 
For this increase the only explanation offered is the 
plentifulness of jobs during 1928-1929, so that more of 
the younger children may have entered either part- 
time or full-time employment. One hopes that the in- 
crease is in part an apparent one only, due to the better 
functioning of the extra-compensation law during its 
second year of existence. This theory finds some slight 
support in the statement that three-fifths of the cases 
which turned out to be illegal employment were origi- 
nally reported as being of children 16 years or older, 
and thus outside the operation of the Illinois child 
labor law. 

Another discouraging feature is that barely half of 
the additional compensation incurred had been actu- 
ally paid to the injured children when the report was 
written. Even this, however, represents considerable 
improvement over the previous year, and it is prob- 
able that more of the payments due will be paid 
eventually. 

The detail and clarity with which these additional 
compensation cases are reported by the Illinois De- 
partment of Labor might well be copied by others of 
the seven states where similar legislation exists. So 
valuable are the Illinois figures in illuminating one of 
the most impenetrable thickets of child labor statistics, 
that one cannot resist suggesting their extension to 
include: 

(1) A comparable table showing compensable in- 
juries to children under 16 in legal employment. Con- 
cerning these at present we are told only that 26 
compensable accidents occurred to children in occu- 
pations permitted under the child labor law, and 12 in 
occupations not regulated by the law. These latter 
include 5 newsboys, 5 golf caddies, one domestic 
servant, and one farm worker. 

Is it not possible at least that such a study 
would reveal certain occupations now permitted, as 
sufficiently dangerous to children to justify their in- 
clusion in the prohibited list? 

(2) A record of accidents to employed persons 16 
and 17 years of age. It is unlikely that occupations 
dangerous for children under 16 are suddenly shorn of 
hazard for the child who passes his 16th birthday. 
Yet Illinois withdraws all the protection of the child 
labor law both as to dangerous employment and re- 
strictions on hours of work. The compilation of such 
a record might lead to extending protection in certain 
of the most dangerous occupations to children under 
18, as many states have already done. 
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SIDELIGHTS ON THE NEWSBOY QUESTION 


(Continued from page 1) 


Des Moines, Iowa 

Under the alluring head “2,974 Iowa School Boys 
and Girls Earn a Half Million Dollars Annually” the 
Register and Tribune of Des Moines, Iowa, advertises 
regularly for children to enter its employment as 
carriers. According to its own claims, the delivery 
system, “though managed by skilled men superin- 
tendents, is handled directly by school boys and girls, 
practically all of whom are under 16 years of age. 
It forms one of the big industries of the state.” A 
special effort is made to interest girls—the final line 
of the ad reading, “In Smaller Cities and Towns Girls 
Also Find It Interesting Work.’ This one paper em- 
ploys 99 girl carriers. 

The Sunday roto section of the paper plays up the 
little “carrier salesmen” regularly: 

“Every Sunday morning at 5 o'clock, rain or shine, 
Raymond Lynk of Eldora, Iowa, starts out to deliver 
61 Sunday newspapers. 

“Leonard Miller, 11-year-old carrier at Humboldt, 
Iowa, has increased his list of Sunday subscribers in 
a year from 30 to 145, and as a result is saving $5 a 
month, paying for a life insurance policy, and buying 
his own clothes.” 

Other advertisements in the same paper seek to 
““sell’’ school superintendents and teachers on the 
value of paper routes as character builders. 


Another “Independent” Merchant! 

Charles was a well-meaning boy but his school work 
was rather erratic. At times he seemed to be above 
the average in his classwork, but ordinarily he ap- 
peared stupid and listless. In the afternoon especially 
he was exceedingly dull. . . . As time went on his 
stuttering grew worse and his lessons were poorer. 
Charles was given an individual Binet test and his 
I.Q. was 110. It was evident that his intelligence was 
entirely adequate for 


the facts were stated correctly. Charles started on 
his paper route a little after five and had just time 
enough to eat a hurried breakfast and rush off to 
school. Frequently the breakfast consisted of crackers 
and tea. It was not strange that with lack of sleep, 
poor nutrition and othe: ,onditions due to unfavorable 
home environment coupled with overwork that Charles 
appeared stupid... . 

With the advice of teacher, nurse, and physician 
and the cooperation of a social agency, Charles’ living 
conditions were improved and his hours for selling 
papers lessened. . . . Charles improved rapidly in his 
school work. Stuttering disappeared and he was no 
longer a problem.” 


Halos for Newsies 

“The newspaper boy, says a recent pronounce- 
ment of the International Circulation Managers 
Association of the United States and Canada, works 
in the open air, outside of school hours. His parents 
know exactly where he is and what he is doing. He 
is taught courtesy, politeness, thrift, industry and 
promptness. He receives training from the newspaper 
office and from his customers which will help him in 
after life. Meanwhile, he is earning a little money.” 


Action in Detroit 

The City of Detroit classifies under street trades not 
only the selling of newspapers, but shoe shining, run- 
ning errands, messenger work, washing windows, dis- 
tributing advertising material, assisting at automobile 
parking lots, jumping for delivery and paper trucks, 
and pin setting in bowling alleys, and regards all these 
occupations as coming under the state child labor law, 
which prohibits all employment under 14 years; all 
employment during school hours except housework, 
under 15 years; and night work between 6 p.m. and 
6 a. m. under 16 years. 





what was expected of 
him. Miss R. was at her 
wit’s ends when one day 
another pupil in the class 
said in the course of 
the conversation: “Poor 
Charles, you know his 
mother is a widow who 
takes in washing to sup- 
port her five children. 
Charles gets up a little 
after five every morning 
to sell papers.’ 

Miss R. resolved to 





visit the home, and found 


1A ndress, J. M., Journal of the Na- 
tional Education Ass'n, Feb. 1930. 











Newsies: 1930 Variety 


With the cooperation of 
the schools, amusement 
parks, the Police De- 
partment, and the State 
Labor Department, at- 
tendance officers keep 
the downtown streets 
under constant super- 
vision during school 
hours, and records of 
truants are kept. Habi- 
tual truancy is thus 
quickly detected, and 
the number of children 
on the streets is con- 





stantly decreasing. 
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SCHOLARSHIPS FOR CHILDREN OF WoRKING AGE. By 
Esther Ladewick. The University of Chicago Press, 
Chicago. 1929. $1.50. 

The scholarship movement in the United States is 
now more than twenty years old, and warrants the 
summary of its services and ideals which is presented 
in Esther Ladewick's monograph, Scholarships for 
Children of Working Age. 

Miss Ladewick gives a brief history of the movement 
from its beginning in a small Committee of the Henry 
Street Settlement in 1908, to its first national confer- 
ence held in New York in February, 1928. In more 
detail she sketches the development of scholarship 
work in Chicago, and offers a statistical analysis of 
the cases which the Scholarship Association for Jewish 
Children in Chicago has carried from 1913 through 
1928. This analysis shows the change in policy of the 
Association as its work has developed from its first 
experimental stage. Beginning in 1913 with the grant- 
ing of scholarships to a very few children, by 1928 more 
than 400 children had come under the care of the 
Association. In this period the standards of the organi- 
zation have been appreciably raised; scholarship grants 
have been increased,a higher proportion of the children 
are completing a four-year high school course, and 
many more children on their own are continuing their 
schooling at the end of their scholarship grant. 

Miss Ladewick defines the function of scholarship 
work as using “a knowledge of educational theory and 
practice, as well as of industrial theory and situations, 
combined with the technique of case work for the pur- 
pose of keeping in school all children who could profit 
by further schooling and who would otherwise, because 
of financial need, have to go to work.” 

She offers interesting points of view on the often 
debated subject as to whether scholarship work belongs 
in the educational or the social work field, and gives as 
her own opinion—’'so long as scholarships are granted 
on the basis of family need and not, as in the case of 
universities, on the basis of scholarship alone, scholar- 
ships in elementary and secondary school work must 
be administered by those who understand family cir- 
cumstances. She adds that the social worker who ad- 
ministers scholarships must be thoroughly familiar 
with the educational systems and the educational op- 
portunities in her community. 

A consciousness that scholarship work while a case- 
work problem has its community responsibilities is 
shown in the recommendation that scholarship organi- 
zations take active part in efforts to improve standards 
in legislation to protect the child's interest in school 
and in industry. A practical illustration is the fact that 
the Scholarship Association for Jewish Children in 
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Chicago has prepared statistical data to be used in 
legislative campaigns for higher labor standards for 
children in industry. 
CHARLOTTE E. Carr, /ndustrial Consultant, 
New York Charity Organization Society. 


Wuy Go To HiGuH ScHoo.? By W. F. Little. Bobbs- 
Merrill Company, Indianapolis, Indiana. 1928. 
$1.50. 

“A father who is earning $12 a day has taken his 
son, 14 years of age, out of high school to help him at 
the carpenter trade, because he does not think the 
boy can learn anything practical in the high school. 
What a mistake! The boy . . . gave every evidence of 
superior intelligence, and would, in all probability 
have completed the high school course with credit. 

. He will learn the trade all right, but he will meet 
with other experiences in life besides merely working 
with his hands, which will make demands on him far 
greater than anything his father experienced or could 
foresee.” 

With this illustration, the author, Superintendent of 
Schools in Rahway, New Jersey, launches an account 
in simple and graphic form, of the advantages—cul- 
tural, moral, financial, and spiritual—of completing 
high school in preference to leaving school at the ear- 
liest moment permitted by law. The book is a direct 
appeal to parents, and concludes with a description 
of the modern high school plant, and the breadth, 
variety, flexibility and practicality of courses offered, 
adapted for the preparation of pupils for any calling 
or type of work. 


PoEMsS OF JUSTICE. Compiled by Thomas Curtis 
Clark. Willett, Clark & Colby, 200 Fifth Ave., 
New York. 1929. $2.50. 

For teachers, editors, and social workers this anthol- 
ogy should prove useful. It includes samples at least 
of the old standbys such as ‘The Ballad of Reading 
Gaol,” ‘The Song of the Shirt,’ ““The Present Crisis,” 
and many of the poems appearing in Child Labor, now 
out of print. There are extracts from Isaiah, Confucius, 
and Plato and at least one poem recent enough to 


commemorate Sacco and Vanzetti. *” 


rhe Internation- 
ale” follows “The Marseillaise” with only one inter- 
vening selection. 


The volume rates on the whole with scrap books 
rather than with literature. It lacks that refining fire 
which forges a new fresh inspiration from old materials. 
We read with recognition, but without surprise. It also 
lacks selectiveness, the eclectic touch that leaves one 
with the satisfying sense of having read only the 
best. Poems of dignity and restraint are tainted by 
proximity to fulsome sentimentality. The largest 
number of poems are from Walt Whitman (10) 
followed by Edwin Markham (9) and James Oppen- 
heim and Carl Sandburg (8 each). 
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LEGISLATIVE ACTIVITIES 


During the legislative season, a monthly summary of 
child labor legislation will be published. House or 
Assembly bills are marked (H) and Senate bills (S). 

The following bills would materially strengthen child 
labor standards (bills listed last month are not repeated): 


MISSISSIPPI 


Department of Labor. To create a state department 
of labor with the duty of inspecting factories, mills 
and canneries and enforcing the child labor laws in 
them. Labor Comm. (S). 

Workmen's Compensation. System would include 
legally or illegally employed minors on same basis as 
adults. (Mississippi is one of the four remaining states 
having no compensation act.) Insurance Comm. (S). 


New JERSEY 


Compulsory School Attendance. Article |X of a pro- 
posed revision of the school law would raise the 
educational requirement for children leaving school 
for work at 14 years, from the sixth to the eighth 
grade; children of 15 years would have to complete 
the sixth grade. Education Comm. (S). 

Dangerous Occupations. Would prohibit the em- 
ployment of minors between 16 and 18 years in a 
fairly comprehensive list of hazardous occupations. 
Labor and Industry Comm. (H). 

Migratory Children. See page 2. 


New York 


Compulsory Education. Similar to last year’s bill 
which failed to pass, remedying inconsistencies in the 
law and making it illegal to sell articles to minors for 
unlawful street trading. A weakening provision would 
allow street traders to work until 8 instead of 7 p.m. 
Education Comm. (H). 

Continuation Schools. To provide special training 
and guidance to unemployed minors between 14 and 17 
attending continuation school. Public Ed. Comm. (S). 

Enforcement. Bills in both houses similar to bill 
defeated last year, would extend the jurisdiction of 
the state commissioner to include the enforcement of 
child labor laws in mercantile and other establish- 
ments throughout the state. At present local health 
departments have jurisdiction in towns and villages 
with a population under 3000. Ways and Means (H); 
l-inance (S). 

Minimum Age. To raise the compulsory school age 
from 14 to 15 years and prohibit the employment of 
minors under 15 instead of under 14 years in any 
gainful occupation, except that children over 14 may 
be employed on a vacation permit when schools are 
not in session. [:ducation Comm. (H). 

Minimum Wage Board. four bills have been intro- 
duced in the Assembly (two of them also in the 





Senate) which would provide for some sort of minimum 
wage board for women and minors. 


RHODE ISLAND 


Workmen's Compensation. Would entitle minors 
under 18 if injured while employed without a legal 
permit, to double compensation; and if injured while 
employed in a prohibited occupation, to treble com- 
pensation. Minors injured while illegally employed 
are excluded from all compensation under the present 
act. Judiciary Comm. (S). 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Department of Labor and Industry. To create a state 
department of labor and industry with power to en- 
force all labor laws. Judiciary Comm. (S). 

Hours of Work. To reduce the maximum hours of 
labor in textile mills from 10 hours a day and 55 hours 
a week, to 9 hours a day and 48 hours a week; night 
shift to be not more than 8 hours; women and girls 
not to be permitted to work after 10 p.m. Favorably 
reported (H). 

Labor Conditions. A joint resolution to provide for 
further investigation. Favorably reported (H). 

Minimum Wage Board. To “protect the lives and 
health and morals of women and minor workers in 
the state, and establish a minimum wage board.” 
Commerce and Mfg. (H). 


Another group of bills would, if passed, definitely 
lower existing child labor standards: 


MISSISSIPPI 


A bill fixing the compulsory school attendance per- 
iod as the length of the school term determined by local 
trustees; and permitting children under the age for 
full-time employment to go to work on a certificate 
showing grade and age, and attend a part-time school 
approved by the local school trustees. Passed by 
both houses. 

RHODE ISLAND 

A bill which would permit children under 16 years 
to appear, for compensation, in amusements on Friday 
and Saturday nights, and during summer vacation 
in day or evening performances. Labor Comm. (H). 


SouTH CAROLINA 


A bill which would limit the maximum school term 
to 7 months a year, reduce the salaries of teachers, 
set the minimum number of pupils per teacher at 25, 
and forbid the use of public funds for vocational 
education. Education Comm. (H). 
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SCALLOPS! 


By JEANIE V. MINor, 
Field Secretary, New York Child Labor Committee 


The school day is over, the children head for home 
and after an early supper—generally over by four- 
thirty—-gather again, but this time at the water front. 
Soon the echoes of the auxiliary motors announce the 
return of the scallop boats and one by one they tie up 
at the various docks. Hastily the men shovel out the 
day's catch of scallops and in wheelbarrows these are 
trundled to the sheds where the scallop openers— 
often three generations of them—are ready to start 
the evening's work. For there is neither maximum nor 
minimum age qualifications—merely that one hand 
can hold a scallop and the other a knife and that two 
legs be able to stand indefinitely at this work. Side by 
side one sees a grandmother at work, silent, swift, and 
steady and beside her the 7-year-old grandson who 
works as silently but enlivens his job by popping 
occasional scallops into his mouth instead of the pan. 

The opening process is a simple one. A deft turn of 
the knife opens the scallop; another motion sweeps 
into the refuse can all but the round white eatable 
muscle which is firmly attached to the shell; a final 
scoop with the knife flips this into the waiting pan 
while the discarded shell drops into a barrel, to be used 
later as spawning food for oysters. 

The work always begins after 4 p.m. and lasts until 
8 or 9 o'clock and sometimes late into the night. The 
long fatiguing stretch of constant standing, the inces- 
sant drive to fill the pan as rapidly as possible—for 
it's a piece-work job—60 cents a gallon opened! are 
hard on the youngsters who have already put in a 
five-hour school day. But equally serious is the prob- 
lem of school retardation which this work engenders. 
Of 28 young scallopers interviewed in one Long Island 
village 26 were seriously retarded and 18 of these had 


failed of promotion at the last term examination. Few 
of these started their school life as morons but all of 
them started it with a scallop knife as a badge of 
office and very soon scallops, rather than school books, 
became the dominant factor. Successive failures in 
school tests due to lack of any time for home study 
soon rob a child of interest in school work and give 
him a sense of inferiority which in these cases at least 
are not based upon any lack of actual ability but upon 
its suppression. 

In taking official cognizance of this hitherto un- 
noticed field of child labor in New York State, Indus- 
trial Commissioner Perkins is giving due consideration 
to the fact that this child labor condition has been 
unwittingly allowed to run on unmolested because it 
had somehow escaped the attention of the Department 
of Labor until the New York Child Labor Committee 
with the assistance of the National Child Labor Com- 
mittee made a short study last fall of conditions in 
the industry. In November Commissioner Perkins is- 
sued an order classing scallop sheds as workshops, thus 
bringing them under the factory provisions of the law, 
and notifying employers that after December 31, 
1929, the factory law as it applies to children under 16 
must be complied with. In a recent interview Com- 
missioner Perkins said, “What I want is the voluntary 
cooperation of the industry in playing the game, 
according to the rules. My aim is to keep the children 
out of the scallop sheds rather than to prosecute any- 
body, for voluntary cooperation is worth much more 
to industry than the prosecutions could be.” Since 
January first inspectors of the Department have been 
following up Commissioner Perkins’ order but no 
violations have been reported as yet. 
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J. R. Swan, Treasurer, 
National Child Labor Committee, 
215 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 
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I am opposed to child labor. Enclosed is $...... 
for the support of your work. 
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THE AMERICAN CHILD is sent to all members 
contributing $2 or more. 
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